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JAMES I. McCORD 


During his years as a graduate student at Harvard, 
Mr. McCord served the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, USA, Manchester, N. H. (below); after going 
to the faculty of Austin Seminary in Texas he was for 
atime acting pastor of the University Church in Aus- 
tin, a view of whose student center is shown to the 
right. The interior of seminary chapel is shown at 
the right above. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Church’s School System May Be Necessary 





Lady On a Tiger 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for printing Dr. Buttrick’s 
address on religion and education (OUT- 
LOOK, March 3). He has expressed for 
many of us what has been a growing feel- 
ing for a long time. But in spite of your 
editorial warning about the dangers im- 
plicit in church-controlled education I am 
disposed to wonder if Dr. Buttrick is not 
right when he suggests that the church 
may have to take over the educational] 
task in order to save the world. (See Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 

Secular education shows little sign of 
making a place for God. It is doubtful 
if we can expect any real change under 
present leadership. Christianity, after 
years of trying to adapt itself to modern 
culture, finds itself in the position of the 
lady of Niger coming back from her ride 
on the tiger. Perhaps it is time for a dif- 
ferent approach. The Catholic Church is 
busy establishing its separate system and 
successfully demanding tax money for its 
support. 

Caught between an obdurate secularism 
on the one hand and Catholic pressure 
on the other we may be forced to enter 
the educational] field whether we like it 
or not. 

H. R. MAHLER, JR. 
Norton, Va. 


What Do WE Get Out of It? 


To the Editors: 


I believe some of the discussions regard- 
ing reunion have been placed on the 
wrong level. Some are asking, “What 
can we get out of reunion?” I suggest 
that we ought to be thinking on a higher 
plane, not in terms of getting but of 
giving. 

We preach Sunday after Sunday that the 
Christian goal is not receiving but giv- 
ing. Why not practice this preachment 
when discussing reunion? 

If we pitch our thinking on this level, 
then many objections to reunion will van- 
ish. 

Mr. Gammon (OUTLOOK letter, March 
3) suggests the U. S. A. Church is filled 
with heresy. If that be true (which I 
do not believe), then we can offer a 
glorious testimony to the faith “Once 


for all delivered unto the Saints.” 

Mr. Kenneth Keyes objects to reunion 
because the U. S. A. Church is not as gen- 
erous as we are. If that is true, we can 
give to the reunited church an example 
in stewardship. 

ADRIAN KOLEAN. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Nashville Conference 
To the Editors: 


Up till today, the many “echoes from 
the Nashville Conference” have mostly 
been good, some of them excellent. But 
this morning’s mail brought me a letter 
that was distinctly shocking, and really 
alarming. The writer told of being in a 
discussion group on race relations when 
he and another young minister were the 
only ones who refused to approve inter- 
marriage between the races. “But in our 
group it was presented almost as a beau- 
tiful, and practically the Christian thing 
to do if we are at all inclined that way.” 


Imagine that sort of teaching being of- 
ficially sanctioned in any group in our 
church; and objectors being criticized as 
“backstrap holders” It is utterly with- 
out Seripture warrant. It is forbidden by 
the law of the land. It is contrary to 
nature. It is contrary to good common 
sense. Self-respecting people of both races 
condemn it. It is not conducive to peace 
in the home, the community, or the state. 
It opens the door to mora] chaos, to frenzy 
of hate. 


When young folks are wise, they first 
ask guidance of God; they seek mates hav- 
ing ideas and ideals which are not likely 
to clash; who have an upbringing and 
atmosphere in some measure in harmony 
with their own. 

Far too often God is not in all the 
thoughts of young folks; without much 
thought at all, on the impulse the mar- 
riage is hastily entered into, lightly 
thrown out of the window, because hav- 
ing no firm foundation. It surely is shock- 
ing to hear of such chaotic notions seri- 
ously propounded under the aegis of our 
Presbyterian Church. Lest divorce courts 
destroy all remaining families, let faith- 
ful men of God beware. 


R. E. McALPINE. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Change Is Imperative 


To the Editors: 


I have just read the letter in the March 
$rd issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT. 
LOOK written by the Rev. J. H. Viser, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Did not Christ “plug” for a complete 
change in the social order of his day? 
Not a change in government or even in 
the slave practice of his day, but the 
sort of change that is the result of gq 
change in men’s heart. Rejection of the 
idea of slavery, the democratic form of 
government, and other changes in our go- 
cial order have come from men _ whose 
hearts have been changed by Christ. Even 
our religion has changed—from one of 
duty to a religion of love. 

Have not the barriers of race been 
raised by men and women who have acted 
in an un-Christian manner? These bar- 
riers have been raised from selfish mo- 
tives, or from a false sense of superiority. 
And even assuming that such superiority 
did exist, would not the Christian reac- 
tion be to do all possible to raise the 
standard of the inferior one and not to 
segregate him and make him something 
special and different, but regard him as 
equal in value, but needing help in a 
realm in which the one superior. can aid 
him. And are we not impoverishing our- 
selves by cutting ourselves off from the 
outstanding riinds of many leaders in all 
areas of life because of their complexion— 
such as Dr. Carver, Kagawa, and many 
others? 

Mr. Viser says that only a Holy Spirit 
generated revival can save the church 
now. But don’t revivals usually have the 
opposite effect—that is, they save the 
Church but quite often split the church. 
The Christ-begun revival resulted in the 
Jewish and the Christian groups, the re- 
vival begun by Luther resulted in the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
groups. Is there any guarantee that a 
great revival today would not result in 
another split? 

REDDE JOHNSON, 
New Bern, N. C. 


Dr. Fosdick’s List 


To the Editors: 

I am disappoined that you put this page 
(The 1947 Lenten List, chosen by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick) in your paper. Shall 
I judge that your beliefs are the same as 
Dr. Fosdick’s? 

J. A. BOYD. 
Burlington, N. C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—The annual Lenten 
List is chosen by some church leader se- 
lected each year by the Religious Publish- 
ers Group. A Protestant list is chosen 
by a Protestant, a Catholic list by a Ro- 
man Catholic. Dr. Fosdick’s list was a2 
excellent one. Let’s read the books when 
they are good, regardless of what any 
individual may think about personalities 
involved. When we publish an article, ® 
letter, or any kind of contribution in our 
columns we do not require that the wri- 
ter shall think, in all things, just as we 
do. That would be too monotonous! 


New Challenges 


To the Editors: 

“x During the last few months in 
which I have received THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK I have been able to dis- 
cover new challenges and find new “out- 
looks.” I am hoping to find others 
here on the Vanderbilt campus who will 
want to receive a weekly copy also...» 

L. CALVIN ROBBINS. 
Vanderbilt, Nashville, Tenn. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presoy sori 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, 


an of the South, Inc., Room 307, 403 
year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Unanimous Decision 
Reported on Plan of 


Presbyterian Union 


Completed Plan to Be Submitted 


For Study by Next Assembly 


Cincinnati. (RNS)—A plan of reunion 
between the Presbyterian Church USA, 
and the Presbyterian Church, US, 
(Southern), was approved here by 
unanimous vote of their separate re- 
union negotiating groups. 

Concluding two days of joint sessions, 
the groups decided to submit the plan 
to their national General Assemblies in 
May. The Assemblies in turn will send 
the plan down to their local presbyteries 
for several months of study and com- 
ment. 

Reactions of presbyteries will be 
analyzed by the negotiating groups, re- 
visions made in the reunion plan if 
deemed advisable, and the results will 
be submitted to the 1948 General As- 
semblies for vote of approval. 

Again the Assemblies will refer the 
plan to the presbyteries, this time for 
vote, and if 75 per cent of the total 
presbyteries of the two churches ap- 
prove, it then will be submitted to the 
1949 General Assemblies for final con- 
currence with presbytery action. 


Aim at 1950 Union 


The procedure completed, the new 
united chureh—‘“The Presbyterian 
Church of the United States’’—will be 
ready to hold its first General Assembly 
meeting in 1950. 

The Presbyterian Church, USA, is 
commonly reférred to as the ‘‘Northern’’ 
Church, but its 8,750 congregations, 
with membership in excess of 2,200,000, 
are scattered throughout the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia. Its Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions wil be held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Presbyterian Church, US, formed 
in 1861, has a membership of about 
600,000 scattered through 17 states of 
the South. Montreat, N. C., will be its 
1947 Assembly center. 

The USA Church has 50,000 Negro 
communicant members in the South, 
while the Southern body has only 2,400 
Negro members in the area which 
it covers. Presbyterianism was first 
Planted in Eastern United States more 
than 300 years ago. Its first General 
Assembly sessions were in 1789. 





LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
He pcinted to a “public duty’’ 





First step toward reunion of the 
churches was taken 60 years ago, but 
that and subsequent reunion overtures 
failed. 

Present series of negotiations started 
in 1989 and continued through the war 
years. The Cincinnati meeting was 
hailed by both the Department of Chureh 
Cooperation and Union of the USA 
Church and the US Church’s Permanent 
Committee on Cooperation and Union 
as ‘‘a splendid achievement.”’ 


Much Time Spent on Property 


Both churches have huge property 
holdings and investments—numerous 
colleges, schools, seminaries and other 
institutions—and mutually satisfactory 
adjustment of these in the reunion plan 
proved a time-consuming problem for 
the joint negotiating groups. 

The plan of reunion is a complicated 
assemblage of statements, propositions 
and stipulations, representing a spread 
of many thousands of words in type. 

A new book of church order, as a 
part of the plan, includes sections on 
form of government, book of discipline, 
and worship. 

The two churches have been the same 
doctrinally, Prior to the Cincinnati 
meeting, the negotiating committees had 
agreed on a proposal to group state 
synods in eight regions covering the 
entire United States, calculated to 
facilitate General Assembly work. 


Weigle Says Schools 
Fail Primary Purpose 
By Silence on God 


Last 100 Years of Secularization 


Has Led to Exclusion of Religion 


Boston (RNS).—Public schools are 
not fulfilling their primary purpose of 
education for citizenship in American 
democracy because they maintain a 
policy of silence with respect to faith 
in God, it was charged here by Dean 
Luther A. Weigle, of Yale Divinity 
School. He addressed several hundrod 
theological students, clergymen and 
educators at the concluding session of 
the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies. 

Dr. Weigle said that “for more than 
two centuries the public schools had 
ample place for religion, but about 100 
years ago a process of secularization 
began which has led to the present al- 
most complete exclusion of religion 
from public education.” 

“When it omits faith in God from 
its teaching,” he said, ‘‘the public school 
gives a distorted and untrue view of 
history and of literature and of human 
society. 

“The public schools may and should, 
refer to religion, as occasion arises, 
naturally and wholesomely, without 
dogmatism, without bias, and without 
affection or strain. The public school 
seeks to pass on to children the great 
heritage of our founding fathers but 
despoils it by eliminating all reference 
to what they deemed to be their highest 
motives. 

“Its hope is that the children will 
in maturity do what is just and right, 
but it carefully refrains from letting 
them know what our fathers regarded 
as just and right, and why they did so. 

“It undertakes to launch them on 
citizenship in a democracy without 
equipping them with those inward con- 
trols of conscience and faith which are 
necessary if democracy is to be any- 
thing other than a welter of conflicting 
wills.” 

Religious education of American chil- 
dren cannot be undertaken entirely by 
the public schools, he said, and 
churches and synagogues must share 
this responsibility. 

“Let the public school exclude sec- 
tarianism, but make explicit its belief 
in God; let it leave to the family and 
to churches and synagogues the respon- 
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bility for education in the whole range 
of religion but let it keep in its own 
life provision for the education of chil- 
dren in due reverence for God aud faith 
in God. That is part of its public 
duty,’ he concluded. 


Montreat Conference to Focus 
On Young Adult Activities 


The first church-wide young adult 
conference ever scheduled in the de- 
nomination is planned for Montreat next 
August 7-10. Instead of holding an all- 
age adult meeting, planners of this work 
have decided to concentrate on the 
younger group and are arranging a jam- 
packed program of information, discus- 
sion and fellowship for this’ time. 
Special invitations are going out to the 
more than 500 organized young adult 
groups in the church, but others in the 
age-range, where churches do not have 
an organization for them, will be urged 
to attend. 

Discussions relating to the church’s 
program and activities will be scheduled 
but more of the time will be given over 
to relating young adults to pressing 
needs of the times in the community 
round about and in the world at large. 


Caldwell to Direct Work for 
N. C. Education Committee 


Dan T. Caldwell, director of the De- 
fense Service Council during the war 
years, will become director of Christian 
education for the Synod of North Caro- 
lina July 1, working under the super- 
vision of the synod’s committee on edu- 
eational institutions, This post was 
held formerly by Price H. Gwynn, Jr., 
now with the Presbyterian, USA, Chris- 
tian education Philadel- 
phia. 

. North Carolina Presbyterians have 
one high school, six colleges; and two 
graduate schools of religion for which 


committee in 





DAN T. CALDWELL 
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they have responsibility. Dr. Caldwell’s 
work, in cooperation with ministers and 
laymen, will be the promotion of the 
interests of these institutions, The office 
for this work will be established in 
Greensboro, 


Three Presbyterian Groups in 
Joint Production of SS Material 


York (RNS).—A_ cooperative 
venture in the production and publica- 
tion of Sunday school literature has 
been undertaken by the Reformed 
Church in America, the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church, US, it was announced here. 

The joint experiment, which will be- 
gin with lessons on the adult level, was 
launched because high costs of publica- 
tion make it unprofitable for small de- 
nominations to publish their own litera- 
ture, according to Bernard J. Mulder, 
general secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Reformed Church. 


New 
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Writers from the three denomina- 
tions are working on materials which 
will be ready for publication by Janu- 
ary, 1948, Dr. Mulder said. 

First meeting of this group, when 
definite plans were completed, was held 
in Richmond recently. 


Canadian Presbyterians Underline 
Need for Christian Social Action 


Toronto (RNS)—The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has changed the name of its 
“Board of Evangelism and Church Life 
and Work” to that of ‘Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Action.”’ 

Action was taken in response to an 
overture by the Toronto Presbytery 
which declared that ‘‘the gospel message 
as delivered by Christ not only called 
the individual to repentance but looked 
forward to the regeneration of society.” 
It added that many Presbyterians were 
“overlooking our social responsibility as 
a church.” 








Technical Competence and Social Wisdom 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





Glasgow—America and Britain rep- 
resent a series of interesting contrasts 
today. The most obvious contrast is 
that between the straightened circum- 
stances of British life and our opulence, 

To be sure Britain 
is not as poor as the 
continent; but com- 
pared to our living 
standards those of 
Britain are meager. 
At the moment 
British houses are 
even more than 
usually austere be- 
cause the winter is 
very cold and coal is 


Dr, Niebuhr 


very short. 

The dearth of heating material em- 
phasizes another contrast. Americans 
can rightfully point to the fact that the 
British coal industry lacks the technical 
equipment which we have and therefore 
has a much lower output per man than 
our mines, Furthermore the heating 
arrangements in houses are notoriously 
inadequate, even if coal were abundant. 

Travelling from the airport to Glas- 
gow in zero weather in a totally un- 
heated train, I tried to read a morning 
paper, holding it with numb hands. The 
first editorial upon which my eyes fell 
declared, “Britain is an uncivilized na- 
tion. It should long since have achieved 
protection against the winter’s cold of 
the kind taken for granted in America 
and the Scandinavian countries.”’ 

I was inclined to agree, particularly 
in that moment of discomfort; and I 
agree in this moment too, as I write 
these lines in a nicely furnished but 
frightfully cold hotel room, 

We are no doubt technically more 
efficient than Britain, But as one studies 
other aspects of British life one must 


grant immediately that the nation can 
be called ‘‘uncivilized’”’ only if one takes 
the word “civilization” to mean the ex- 
ternal arrangements of life. 

There is a sense of responsibility to- 
ward the community in this nation, 
which we sadly lack. One reason why 
discomforts are sadly, or at least se- 
renely, borne is because the burdens are 
distributed so equitably. 

While we tried to get rid of a ration- 
ing system as soon as possible, Britain 
maintains one which has relaxed prac- 
tically no war-time restriction. If peo- 
ple want to send food to Germany, they 
must do it from their rations. And they 
do send it. 

There may not be enough coal here 
but there is no possibility of Britain be- 
ing without coal because of a general 
coal strike, Nor is there a black market 
here as everywhere upon the continent, 
where rationing prevails, 

While some Americans have pre- 
maturely consigned Britain to the ‘‘col- 
lectivist’”” world where all liberties are 
supposed to be lost, Britain is inclined 
to think of us with some degree of pity 
as a nation in which freedom imperils 
justice. She takes certain responsibili- 
ties toward the community for granted 
which are still in the realm of counsels 
of perfection among us. 

Nations have a great deal to learn 
from one another. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea at all if Britain learned from us 
technically. But in exchange we could 
learn from her politically and morally. 

Britain is no nation of perishing free- 
dom. She has found a middle way of 
preserving justice without a framework 
of freedom and of maintaining liberty 
within a framework of equal justice. 

(Copyright 1947, by Religious News 
Service. ) 
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A Realistic Religion 


By JAMES 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’—Matthew 4:4. 


VEN THE MOST OPTIMISTIC now admit the unique- 
ness and gravity of our historical situation. In the 
midst of a vacuum that is seemingly bottomless, most 

of our prophets have become Jeremiahs, raising voices of 
doom. Our era has been described as “the last dying gasp 
of a generation which has rejected God,’’ the parenthesis 
which comes ‘‘when one age is dead and the other is pow- 
erless to be born.” Stefan Zweig, whose life has been 
called a parable of modern civilization, writes in his melan- 
choly autobiography, ‘‘The World of Yesterday,” All the 
livid steeds of the Apocalypse have stormed through my 
life. . . . I have witnessed the most terrible defeat of 
reason and the wildest triumph of brutality in the chroni- 
cle of the ages.”’ 

But the mere cataloguing of these lamentations has 
become a banality. It behooves the Christian to search 
about in order to discover the reasons for this almost 
universal disillusionment. And the cause, I think, can be 
traced to the failure of man to realize his ideals alone. 
Some of us can remember, others of us shared, the optimism 
that filled the early decades of our century. In part such 
optimism was indigenous, a corollary of the youth and 
vigor of America. In the main, however, it sprang from 
a culture builded on the basis of materialism, a system 
which had grown out of the scientific awakening. Francis 
Bacon’s promise was taken seriously: ‘‘Give man a little 
time and he will conquer the world.” The kingdom of 
God was interpreted as a potential earthly domain which 
was rapidly becoming actual through the sheer genius 
and goodness of man. For, after all, a social gospel was 
all that society needed. Furnished with techniques and 
tools, we thought ourselves to be on the high-road to 
self-salvation. 

Today we know from grim experience that our optimism 
was too shallow to endure. Utopian dreams were wrecked 
on the jagged shoals of blunt reality. We have fought 
two global wars and endured universal economic chaos 
because our ideology of materialism, erroneous in its prem- 
ises, proved abortive in its conclusions. 

Yet Christianity is facing no novel situation today. 
Christ, at the beginning of his ministry, was confronted 
with the same dilemma. You recall the familiar story 
recorded in the fourth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel. After 
Jesus’ baptism by John, he was led into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. The first temptation set before 
him was the acceptance of a materialistic philosophy of 
life. “Command that these stones be made bread’ is a 
subtle cry that has come down through the ages, making 
crass our spirits and impotent our souls. But Jesus our 
Lord rejected this way of living, for he could see its dis- 
astrous consequences. ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” For “is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment?’ That is to say, those values 
which count most cannot be measured in material terms. 
Man, who is essentially a spiritual being, cannot be under- 
stood from any lower perspective. Made in the image of 
God, he must be seen in the light of an extra dimension. 
Is it any wonder, then, that materialism has failed and 
that man’s quest for meaning must lead him to a realistic 
faith in the living God? 


I. A True Understanding of Man 


A realistic religion is needed, in the first place, to fur- 
nish an adequate picture of man. On every hand material- 


I. McCORD 


ism has been characterized by an ideal view of human 
nature. It grew up in an era of unlimited progress and 
dominant optimism. The older theologians with their em- 
phasis on sin were rejected. The anthropology of William 
Saroyan’s Human Comedy seemed to be more accurate for 
the modern scene. To be sure, certain inadequacies re- 
mained to be overpassed, but man’s essential goodness 
remained intact. 

Today, however, we know better. The old pictures 
of hell have become a reality in our very midst. Cruel 
and depraved creatures mimic the idea of progress, and, 
too late for millions who have fought and perished, we 
have discovered that a trained mind divorced from a dis- 
ciplined will is the most demonic force in the world. The 
grim fact of sin thrusts itself upon history with an inten- 
sity that cannot be ignored or escaped. And it is real, 
as real as hate, lust, and murder are real. 

A realistic creed begins by defining sin positively, as 
open rebellion against God. Man enthrones himself as 
the measure of things. Refusing to obey the sovereign 
will of God, the creature repudiates the Creator. Like 
Prometheus the Titan, he would storm the ramparts of 
Heaven. And the result is the guilt which we all share. 
Its universality somehow does not excuse us. There is the 
constant tension between what we are and what we ought 
to be. And we feel it. Man’s fate seems to be to live in 
the midst of tensions and fears. His soul is a field of battle 
where two cosmic forces vie for dominion. But it is at 
this very point that his true nature is seen. For man is 
a two-storied creature, with an ‘‘above’”’ and a “below.” 
He cannot live according to nature without denying his 
essential nature. Nor can he remain aloof from the tragic 
aspects of his present life. And he continues through 
life harried with doubts and fears, trying to excuse him- 
self but learning through bitter experience that ‘‘conscience 
doth make cowards of us all.’ 

It does us no good to conceive of sinful man abstractly 
unless we are willing to look at ourselves as we are. For 
sin has a subtle way of weaving itself into the very fabric 
of one’s personality. It dissipates our energies; it de- 
stroys our will. With Paul we confess that we are im- 
potent. ‘For the good that I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.’”’ And the last word in our 
spiritual autobiography becomes what it was for him: “O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’’ 

Just as Paul’s ery of despair is followed by thanksgiv- 
ing for deliverance, so a realistic faith proclaims a great 
Lord and a great Savior. It is only when man conceives 
of himself as a great sinner that he can have any con- 
ception of the magnitude of God’s grace. Here is the 
key to Christian optimism, the knowledge that ‘‘by grace 
are ye saved through faith.’”” When God has regained sway 
over human life, when divine grace has penetrated the cir- 
cle of self-centeredness that encases us, then it is that 
we discover the true character of God and the ultimate 
destiny of man. 


Il. An Absolute Standard of Truth 


A realistic religion, in the second place, must restore 
an absolute standard of truth. Do you remember James 
Hilton’s short novel, We Are Not Alone, popular some years 
back? It is the story of an Austrian dancer and an English 
doctor who were condemned to death for a crime they did 
not commit. Before their execution they were permitted 
a final conversation in which Pilate’s old question was 
asked again: ‘‘What is truth anyway?” And in the light 
of their own experience they could only answer: “Truth 
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is what people believe.” But if this definition is true, 
then Christ and all that for which Christ stood are false. 
For the multitudes shouted, ‘“‘Crucify him, and release unto 
us Barabbas,” believing the revolutionary zealot and not 
the Son of God to be the Messiah. But history has ren- 
dered its verdict. It is not the sword of Barabbas that 
haunts the world today; it is the Cross of Christ. 

Fulton Sheen is correct when he says, “What the world 
needs now more than ever before is a voice of authority 
that is right not just when the world is right but that 
is right when the world is wrong.’ It is so easy to stand 
up for the right with the majority. It is so desperately 
difficult to stand alone. Yet the Christian can meet the 
challenge of the world on no lower level. It may lead 
to a cross. It often has. But a cross is of short duration, 
and is always followed by a crown. Christ himself hung 
from the tree only three short hours, ever afterward to be 
the Lord of life and of death. 

It was the absolute standard of truth enunciated in the 
Sermon on the Mount that impressed the multitudes and 
confounded the scribes. The scribes could see no further 
than rules, laws, maxims. They could only debate the rela- 
tive truths of Rabbinical sayings. Then our Lord appeared, 
teaching a right that is always right. Truth to him 
is absolute truth because it inheres in God, just as error 
is always error because it is opposed to God. 

The net result of modern materialism and secularism 
has been to erase all lines of demarcation between truth 
and error, right and wrong. The word “relativity” was 
added to our vocabulary. Modern man was taught that 
the only criterion of truth is usefulness, and the pragmatic 
idea caught on and flourished in America. It fitted our 
mind-set. We took pride in hardheadedness and cash 
values. Even our educational system bowed down to the 
god Success. Ideals were discounted. Idealists were la- 
beled theorists and dreamers. Is there any wonder that 
chaos ensued? We, having sown the wind, are now reap- 
ing the whirlwind. Broken homes, juvenile delinquency, 
and a menacing crime wave are tangible evidence of our 
hollow success. 

The church, however, is awakening. The laity is shaking 
itself from a generation of hibernation. The ministry has 
discovered that there is a message to proclaim more dy- 
namic than “as-if,”’ more vital than relativity. The word 
of God has new pertinence. God has spoken, and man 
must hear. God has ordained a moral order in which man 
must live. And within such an order there are laws of 
truth and right that cannot be known without judgment. 
A realistic religion begins by dealing adequately with the 
problem of man and his sin. It continues by proclaiming 





R. MeCORD, who preaches from The Outlook Pul- 
pit this month, is dean and professor of syste- 
matic theology and philosophy of religion at Aus- 

tin Theological Seminary. At Austin College, where he 
took his undergraduate work, he was the Stephen F. 
Austin fellow in history. His theological preparation was 
received at Union Seminary (one year) and at Austin 
Seminary. He has the M. A. degree from the University 
of Texas where for two years he was an instructor in 
philosophy and the Charles Oldwright fellow. Following 
that came study at Harvard as the Henry B. Rogers fel- 
low in philosophy. During the two years there he was 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, USA, 
Manchester, N. H. Sinee September, 1944, he has been 
at Austin Seminary. During the academie year 1944-45 
he was acting pastor of the University church of Austin. 
At the recent meeting of,the Western Section of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, held in Memphis, Mr. McCord delivered 
an address on ‘“‘The Future of the Reformed Faith in the 
World of Tomorrow.” In reporting the meeting, Dr. 
George Summey has written in glowing terms of his ad- 
dress by what he terms the “‘juniorest’’ member of the 
Section. 
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an absolute standard of truth that is derived from God 
himself. Beneath this level Christianity cannot operate. 
On any lower basis the world cannot be redeemed. 


Ill. Power of the Christian Ideal 


Finally, a realistic religion is needed to restore the rele- 
vance and power of the Christian ideal. The tragic plight 
of a homeless generation symbolizes the failure of ma- 
teralism to give unity and purpose to life. One senses 
the deep pessimism of today in most of our contemporary 
literature. Novels, for example, divide themselves into 
two groups: historical romances providing temporary es- 
cape and psychological studies depicting the paralysis and 
total disintegration of the personality of modern man. Un- 
leashed from all moorings and faced with gigantic forces 
beyond control, man refuses to accept his own emptiness. 
Blindly he searches for new norms of authority and blindly 
he falls prey to every charlatan that pipes a sweet tune. 
One can make a good case for the thesis that all modern 
“isms” have resulted from abortive attempts on the part of 
man to integrate his life around ideals less than the liv- 
ing God. . 

What is true of a generation collectively is equally true 
of its members. There is nothing more tragic in experi- 
ence than that person who has no goal, no ambition, no 
ideal toward which to strive. Weak, vacillating, and frail 
of purpose, like Stephen Leacock’s horseman, he flings “him- 
self upon his steed and rides madly off in all directions.” 
His personality is a house divided against itself. His life 
is tossed to and fro by every cross current. Like Peter be- 
fore Pentecost, he may promise much, but his strength of 
will is unable to perform. 

George Santayana, in his autobiography, Persons and 
Places, remembers his father as such a character. The 
Spanish philosopher writes that the elder Santayana, an 
amateur painter, ‘“‘suffered in his painting as in his life, 
from the absence of any ideal inspiration. He was ar- 
rested by the sheer mechanics of the art. (After) laying 
on his first strata of color, he would become uncertain and 
discouraged, without a clear vision of what might render 
his picture living, distinctive, harmonious, and in a word 
beautiful.”’ So modern man, engrossed with the sheer 
mechanics of living, waste his energies with means and 
not ends. Methods and techniques become ends in them- 
selves, and life a maze of frustrations and uncertainties. 

Browning’s famous couplet from ‘Andrea del Sarto” 
is appropriate here: 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?”’ 


The faultless Renaissance painter, too, whose technique 
was superior to the great Raphael’s, is known in history as 
a mere mechanic, because he lacked the integrating fac- 
tor to transform his art. 

Man can find harmony only when he is claimed by a 
Master. His need is not something to serve him as a 
slave, but something which is great enough for him to 
serve. Something with power enough to command him and 
organize him and give direction to his life! Here, in- 
deed, is the pathway to realization, the high road to the 
good life. 


God’s Love Meets Man 


A realistic religion, moreover, does not stop with the 
revelation of man’s ideal achievement. Its genius lies in 
an added step. For our Lord not only reveals man to him- 
self but also the redemptive love of God as it comes to 
meet man. It is in this experience, this coming to meet 
man, that human life is transformed. The Christian Ideal, 
far from being a lifeless pattern, is experienced as a liv- 
ing person whose grace and love know no bounds. It is 
in him that we discover the antidote for disillusionment, 
the courage for living, and the secret of that power that 
enables the Christian to overcome the world. 
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How Much Do You Pay Your Pastor? 


By G. T. PREER* 


HE AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME in the nation, as 

reported by the U. S. Department of Commerce for 

1944-45 was $1,974. (See “Statistical Abstract of 
the United States’ for these two years.) The average fam- 
ily income of all ministers in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States amounts to $1,789 or $185 less than 
the national average. The sum of $932,114 would be needed 
to bring the average of our ministers’ salaries up to the 
national average; or, it would be necessary to pay ministers 
about $5,100,000 instead of the sum reported in the 1946 
Minutes—$ 4,167,886. 

Of the 2,621 ministers in our church there are about 
537 in the same number of pastorates whose average in- 
come far exceeds that of the national average. Their aver- 
age is $3,324. These are ministers in churches of 300 or 
more members. There are 2,084 ministers in the remain- 
ing churches of less than 300 whose average income is far 
below the nation’s average.¢ It is $1,143. (The average of 
the total number of ministers, $1,789, includes the value 
of the manse and, where there is no manse, of property 
rented by the church for the ministers’ families; the aver- 
ages of the two separate groups of ministers does not in- 
clude this item. 


A Sixth of the Churches Have Half the Members 


Of our 3,524 churches, only 537 contain over half of 
the church’s total membership. It is 337,236 of the total 
reported in the 1946 Minutes, which is 593,613. There 
are 2,987 churches having less than 300 members each, 
with a total membership of 256,377. The average mem- 
bership of the larger churches (300 or more) is 628; that 
of the smaller churches (under 300) is 86. 

1. The minister is supposed to be “free from worldly 
cares and avocations’” (Book of Church Order, in the form 
for calling a minister, Amendment to Chapter XXIII, par. 
126). Can a minister be ‘“‘free from worldly cares and 
avocations” if his salary is below that of the nation’s level? 
The minister renounces the motive of profit-seeking and 
substitutes for it the motive of service. The ministry is 
not a business, but a profession of service to others in the 
name of Christ. Freedom from worldly cares and from 
avocations means freedom from profit-seeking, or from the 
means of earning profit. A certain level of income is 
necessary for effective service. An under-fed horse cannot 
pull a wagon load. The pastoral duties in the smaller 
churches may be light, but the problem of growth weighs 
heavily upon the minister. It requires constant work and 
the returns from the work are often discouraging. Our 
2,084 ministers could tackle this problem far better if 
they were given a subsistence adequate to their needs. If 
the average family income of the nation is $1,974, it is 
asafe guess that it requires that average for our ministers 
in order for them to be as free from anxiety and want as 
others are. If $932,114 were added to their salaries alone, 
it would bring their average up to $1,590 instead of the 
Present low average of $1,143. And the quality and amount 
of their pastoral service would increase proportionately, 
for they are men dedicated to Christian service. 

2. There are 2,987 churches in our denomination each 
having less than 300 members. If we want to see our 
church grow in number, in spiritual strength, and in its 
Christian witness within our nation, should we not, as a 





*Dr. Preer is pastor at Lafayette, La. 

tIn compiling these figures Dr. Preer has evidently failed 
to eliminate from the total number of ministers in the 
church approximately 1,000 who are in non-pastoral serv- 
ice or are retired. This would seriously affect the result, 
but his thesis should still be studied carefully. There were 
about 1,600 active pastors in the church in 1945.—REd. 


denomination, give serious thought to this dispersion of 
small churches throughout the Southland? Maybe we have 
let the small, self-supporting church too much alone. Its 
independence, which we still value highly, could neverthe- 
less turn into isolation and stagnation. These small 
churches are the hope of our denomination in most of the 
states in the South. The concentration of our membership 
in the large churches is in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Texas. In the other states, large churches are fewer. 


Larger Ones Can Lead 


The larger churches might do well to take the leader- 
ship in providing a program of advance for the smaller 
churches. In return for investment of money in the smaller 
churches, the smaller churches would undertake a program 
of advance. The money invested in (1) giving the pastor 
a more adequate salary, (2) providing funds for necessary 
building, (3) for holding evangelistic services, (4) for re- 
ligious surveys, etc., should bring returns over a period 
of a few years. 

This is being done in some denominations, with evi- 
dence of success. Our own Emergency Fund has done a sim- 
ilar work with gratifying success. Many of the smaller 
churches are faithful in their financial support of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s causes. Over a long period they have 
given, and will continue to do so, until stagnation over- 
takes them. The General Assembly has done nothing to 
nourish them and help them to grow. Now is the oppor- 
tunity, with population shifting back, after the war, to cen- 
ters of agriculture and industry in the Southland. 


———— 





It Will Be Something 
to Write Home About— 


The Presbyterian Outlook’s 
Summer Conference 


Guide 


It will survey all the church’s conference centers. 
It will focus on Montreat as the Assembly center: 


For example, what do you know about the early 
history of Montreat? Dr. Lingle will tell you in 
THE GUIDE about the first conferences. They were 
held in tents! 


Do you know why the Synod of North Carolina is 
overturing the General Assembly to recommend that 
the ‘‘New Alba’’ hotel be called ‘‘the Howerton 
Hotel? THE GUIDE will tell you. 


Are the mountains around Montreat older or 
younger than the Rockies? The GUIDE will tell you. 


Can you account for the mica in Montreat’s rocks? 
The GUIDE will help you with this one. 


When it comes to Southern Presbyterian Summer 
Conferences, The Presbyterian Outlook’s GUIDE 
will be a necessity. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rotary to the Rescue 





Seldom has it been necessary to sum- 
mon the Rotary or any other luncheon 
club to the rescue in order to get the 
church straightened out. This seems to 
be the technique now being used, how- 
ever, by one Presbyterian 
elder in the heart Af- 
ter several years of unrelenting efforts 


aggressive 
of Mississippi. 


to bring his brethren to see things his 
way through the use of the ordinary 
channels in the church and through an 
extraordinary barrage of propaganda 
sent out under the name of his transpor- 
tation system and personally, he 
turned to Rotary clubs throughout the 
country in order to get points of con- 
tact with men whom he hopes to be 
able to use to accomplish his purpose. 

Now, while we have a high regard 
for Rotary and the other luncheon 
clubs, we have a feeling that it will be 
a sad day for the church when we have 
to go sounding a warcry among our fel- 
low-Rotarians, Kiwanians, Loins, Elks, 
Optimists and what-have-you in order 
to bring our church to righteousness. 
We rather suspect that these Rotary 
secretaries who have been misued by 
our zealous brother feel that they have 
been sold a bill of goods. No doubt 
some have declared themselves, and 
perhaps the directors of Rotary Inter- 


has 
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national will sound a word of warning 
to their officers and a gentle admoni- 
tion to the erring brother about the 
use to which membership lists may be 
put. One of these luncheon clubs, or 
all of them, could be split wide open 
on such issues as have here been raised 
and, wisely enough, they avoid such sit- 
uations like the plague. 

In one sense this obliquely conducted 
attack upon the Federal Council of 
Churches, for that is what it is, has its 
humorous side. For in his death-come- 
sooner campaign against what he feels 
to be un-American principles which mo- 
tivate the Federal Council and which 
are expressed in such terms as those 
which elevate service above personal 
profit and the welfare of the commun- 
ity above the individual, this cam- 
paigner has turned for help to men who 
unashamedly, and with strict attention 
to regular attendance, turn weekly to 
rededicate themselves to the simple but 
deeply spiritual motive of ‘Service 
Above Self.’”’ It would be thought, there- 
fore, that in picking out men of such 
high motive, our Mississippi friend 
turned to the worst crowd he could 
have happened on inside the church or 
out. We hope that some of the men 
who are Rotarians and who also hap- 
pen to be Presbyterian officers with a 
good knowledge of the aims and 
achievements of the Federai Council, 
have replied with a good stiff lesson 
in Rotary ethics. 

After all, the statements to which ex- 
has been taken are not more 
revolutionary than Rotary’s ‘Service 
Above Self.’’ We dare say that no Ro- 
tary Club anywhere has been allowed 
to miss at least recognition of 
the true source of genuine service in 
One who said, I am among you as one 
Let him that would be 
greatest among you be the servant of 
all. When a man gets back there he 
is face to face with the one Authority 
who commissions us as we make up the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


ception 


some 


who serves, or, 


Isolation Is Not the Answer 


When 
or write 


Mr. Mahler and others speak 
about the possibility of the 
church’s taking over the complete edu- 
cational program from’ kindergarten 
through university (Letter, page 2) we 
wonder if they can be thinking in terms 
of all that such a step might mean. 

Let us say at the outset, as we did 
in our March 3 editorial, that we do not 
think any likelihood of the 
churches setting up such a system of 
education. But suppose they did. Our 
present deplorable sectarianism would 
then be extended into another pattern 
of community life which is now free of 
it. True, religious instruction should 
not be shut out of the schools, but 
neither should we have a Presbyterian 
city school system, a Methodist system, 
a Baptist system and all the rest. Sec- 
retarian—or denominational—schools 
are surely not the answer. 

Or, just think what would happen if 


there is 
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we could have all the churches main. 
taining their own school systems. What 
would be the fate of the non-church peo- 
ple? Should they be educated by the 
state? The whole thing, at the point of 
practice, seems incongruous in our 
democratic society. Again, what would 
be happening to the church itself if it 
made such a retreat to its cloisters? 

In his recent Sprunt lectures, Presi- 
dent Cotton of McCormick Seminary, 
said something in a slightly different 
connection which is also relevant to this 
consideration: 


“To renounce philosophy is indeed to 
abandon the world. But it is more~ 
it means that the Christian Church 
must, to preserve its own life, go into 
strict isolation, ruthlessly purge its own 
members, become dictatorial over those 
who remain, maintain its own schools, 
commerce, press and cultural life, and 
forbid any dealings with the outside 
world save the most casual and formal. 
Even the early church could not do that. 
It preserved its own compact commun- 
ity, especially in times of persecution. 
There was a ‘Come out from among 
them and be ye separate.’ But the early 
church was not on the defensive. It was 
amissionary church. By the second cen- 
tury it had ‘out-thought’ as well as ‘out- 
lived’ the pagan world. How much less 
in this day of easy communication is 
the course of isolation possible! The 
few religious communities in America 
that have tried it are supporting a 
waning cause.”’ 


GUEST EDITORS 


Fortunately, no two of us are alike. 
If we were, one of us wouldn’t be neces- 
sary—W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON. 

















DID YOU KNOW 
—that with the exception of 1944, 
since 1940 more Southern Presby- 
terian churches have been organized 
each year than dissolved, and that 
prior to that date for 9 years more 
churches were dissolved than orgal- 
ized? 
Churches Churches 
Organized Dissolved 
1931 24 35 
1932 15 22 
1933 17 30 
1934 13 19 
1935 27 29 
1936 8 30 
1937 6 23 
1938 11 25 
1939 24 27 
1940 27 19 
1941 21 14 
1942 28 10 
1943 20 18 
1944 7 20 
1945 35 18 
1946 34 26 
— 
By R. L. ST. CLAIR 
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ON SAVING YOUR INFLUENCE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” Matthew 
16:25. 


ON’T waste anything,’ his wife 
told him. ‘‘Save it in the refrig- 
erator.” So he did. At every 

meal, what he didn’t eat went on a little 


_ saucer and was duly put away to Keep. 


When at length his wife returned after 
her visit, and investigated the contents 
of the refrigerator, she found there 
everything her husband had saved . 

bits of this, dabs of that, ancient by now, 
tasteless and in fact delicately whiskered 
with mold. 

Whereby hangs a parable. Young 
people, eager for some good cause or 
other, seeking the help and support of 
their elders, sometimes run into the sort 
of Christian who is all for “saving his 
influence.”” He doesn’t want his name 
used, he wants to stay in the shade. His 
circumlocutions, untangled and put in a 
brutal straight line, amount to some- 
thing like this: 

“J am sympathetic with you, I feel 
deeply for you, you have my prayers. 
But of course I can’t afford to come right 
out and go on record. You see I have 
an Influence, and I have to save it. If 
I were known as a propagandist, if I 
were labeled a radical, if my name were 
associated with any particular cause, I 
should lose some of my Influence. I 
can’t afford to lose it, I have to save it.”’ 

But for what? Influence never used, 
kept cool and aloof in an ecclesiastical 
icebox, might about as well have been 
thrown away in the first place. The 
cautious churchman, anxious not to 
offend any man, lest his precious influ- 
ence be spoiled, may one day discover 
that influence to have become tasteless, 
even a little moldy, a thing no one 
wants, 


ET BEFORE WE grow too critical, 
we might as well all examine our- 
selves. Is it not a common temp- 

tation to hold our influence in reserve 
till we get a really good audience? We 
mean to speak a good word for Christ, 
yes of course—but not in a small com- 
pany; let’s wait till we occupy the plat- 
form some time. We will do our very 
best when there are enough people to 
appreciate it, but why exert ourselves 
for the prayer-meeting crowd? Why 
take so much trouble for this little Sun- 
day school class? We will take pains 
with our sermons—if we ever get a 
chance at a metropolitan congregation, 
but here in the cross-roads a patched 
old sermon will serve. 

It is the devil’s own thought, and 
We must be thankful there have been 
high souls who turned a deaf ear to it. 
Suppose that temptation had come to 
Paul, barred into a prison? He might 


have said to himself: 

‘Well, when I get out of here and 
have some leisure . . when I can get 
a publisher . . when I can be sure of 
some high-grade readers and not that 
illiterate crowd at Corinth . . when I 
get rid of this thorn in my flesh. So 
many things thwart my influence now; 
I will wait till I can exert it on a wide 
scale, [I shall not waste myself on little 
notes from jail, I won’t bother till I can 
do something big.” 

If he had talked to himself like that 
he might never have written a single 
letter. Because he caught at scraps of 
time in a busy life, because he was will- 
ing to bother with those wishy-washy 
people the Galatians, he was able to 
write the Magna Charta of faith. Be- 
cause he took the trouble to send a bit 
of a note to an unknown person named 
Philemon, he made all Christendom his 
debtor. Because he took time to write 
to a young man named Titus (who so 
far as we know never did answer the 
letter and who after all never did set 
Crete on fire) he laid out the lines for 
the Christian ministry of all times and 
places. Because he did not wait till his 
church at Corinth had taken in the 
prominent citizens, he set forth the way 
of Love that yet challenges mankind. 


ND JESUS—? Suppose he had 
been anxious to save his influence? 
Suppose he had said to Nicodemus: 

““My time is valuable—get me a hearing 
with the Sanhedrin, with a suitable 
honorarium, and I will prepare a lecture 
worthy of that fine intellectual audi- 





ence.” Suppose he had said to the 
woman at the well, “It’s no use, you 
wouldn’t understand, How can I talk 
to a materialist about the God who is 
Spirit?’”’ Suppose, on the morning when 
Jesus opened his mouth in the Sermon 
on the Mount, he had hesitated; ‘‘These 
people are all right to practice on, but 
I must save my real gems for the uni- 
versity crowd’? Suppose he had feared 
it might lessen his power over the finer 
souls if he were known as one whom the 
common people heard gladly? What if 
he should lose his influence if he were 
typed in people’s minds as the Friend of 
sinners? 

Let us thank God that Jesus knew 
better. Some things, like coal, can be 
saved only by not using them. Other 
things, like water power, can be saved 
only by using them. And influence is 
one of these. We owe our very salva- 
tion to the fact that our Lord would not 
save himself for some imaginary Great 
Opening. He would not be shamed by 
his own obscurity. Flinging his best 
into the obscure moment as it passed, 
he made of those moments the Life that 
is the Light of men. 


Program For Christian Action 
We must let our opinions be felt at the 
point where decisions are made before 
the decisions are made, 
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REGULAR FIXED INCOME FOR 
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PETUATE THE WORK OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 


Through the Annuity Gift plan of our 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, it is possible to buy an annuity 

. for yourself, for another, or jointly 
—guaranteeing an attractive, fixed in- 
AND at the same 
time make a gift of the principal to 
Foreign Missions. 


come for life . 


Your annuity check will come to you 
semi-annually as long as you live. I 
you so desire, you may arrange to have 
it continue coming to another should 
they survive you. The annuity rate is 
liberal compared)! with interest rates 
today, and your money is safely in- 
vested in your behalf. 


Equally important, your money will 
help carry on the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions, sending missionaries to distant 
lands and paying the necessary expenses 
of their work. 


We will be glad to send you copies 
of our free booklets telling about this 
plan of Annuity Gifts in detail. Write 
today to 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Ky. Efforts Seek to 
Get Religion Taught 


Kentucky News Letter 





Olof Anderson, Jr., pastor of the Rich- 
mond, Ky., Presbyterian church is re- 
solved to do something about the com- 
mon failure of schools and colleges to 
have religion taught in their classes. In 
his State only the University of Ken- 
tucky at Lexington, he says, offers such 
courses. Now he is making a “test 
case” of his own community in trying 
to inaugurate a class at Eastern State 
Teachers College in Richmond. After 
talking with ministers in other towns 
and denominations, he reports that his 
idea has aroused “considerable enthusi- 
asm.” In reply to a question, he said 
he sees no conflict of church and state 
in such a course of action, ‘In the first 
place,”” he explains,” it is not a move 
on the part of the church to seek gov- 
ernmental power, but merely to get re- 
ligion accepted as part of our everyday 
lives, which itis. Furthermore, a recent 
General Assembly of Kentucky abolished 
the law prohibiting the teaching of re- 
ligion in public schools and colleges.” 
In Mr. Anderson’s mind such elective 
courses as would be offered would deal 
with the history or philosophy of re- 
ligion. 


State Council of Churches 
Is Now Being Organized 


Present indications are that within 
the year a Kentucky Council of Churches 
will be a reality. Representatives of 
seven Protestant denominations met re- 
cently in Louisville to make their plans 
and approved the idea unanimously. 
Each denominational group must ap- 
prove the project, but no opposition is 
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expected and leaders said they hoped 
the first council meeting can be held 
next January. A. G. Stone, Methodist 
leader of Lexington is temporary chair- 
man and Barney MacLean, Presbyterian, 
USA (formerly US), moderator, is vice. 
chairman. Denominations in the plan- 
ning group include the Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Episcopal, Nazarene, 
Christian (Disciples of Christ), and 
Lutheran. Representatives of the Ken- 
tucky Rural Preachers Association and 
the Kentucky Sunday School Association 
are also interested 


Attorney General Says Negroes 
And Whites May Worship Together 


No law exists or could be validly en- 
forced to prevent whites and Negroes at- 
tending the same church and worship- 
ping together, Attorney General Eldon 
S. Dummit of Kentucky ruled in Frank- 
fort recently, In reply to a letter writ- 
ten him, Mr. Dummit said, ‘‘In Kentucky 
there is complete separation of church 
and state. The church has no power to 
interfere with the laws and regulations 
of the state, neither has the state any 
power to interfere with the church in 
its government, rules, regulation and 
modes of worship of its members, or 
as to its authority to receive members 
into its local organization, so long as 
they do not contravene the penal or 
criminal statues of Kentucky. If a 
group of white and colored people desire 
to worship together, or to belong to the 
same local church organization, they 
can do so in the same way and manner 
that they can and do belong to the same 
political party.” He quoted a section 
from the state Constitution, ‘‘All men 
are, by nature, free and equal, and have 
certain and inherent rights, among 
which may be reckoned: the right to 
worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their consciences.’”’ He con- 
cluded that “neither the Constitution 
nor the statues of Kentucky prohibit 
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The West Points of Our Church 

\o 

, e 

d For Our Nation 

\- 

‘ On July 4, 1802, our nation established the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. This institution has been maintained at the highest point of efficiency 
and has attracted the favorable attention of the nations of the world. 

The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of Cadets is 2.496—selected with great care 

‘ through rigid physical and mental tests. Ordinarily the course of study is four years, dur- 

‘ea ing which time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 


)- 
nm 


. For Our Church 


t- 
cy 


h The Peedeeninn and Reformed churches have ever demanded properly prepared min- 
to isters and have been leaders in the establishment of theological seminaries to provide for the 
ns church an adequate supply and succession of able, faithful, and thoroughly trained min- 
Ly isters. 

in 

’ The object of the church in this was of such manifest and urgent importance as to call 
ei forth “‘all the care, and all the anxiety and all the time and labor and expense and prayer 
as which were bestowed upon them by the enlightened founders of the seminary. 

or 

a Today there is need for a large increase in the number of efficient ministers of large 


che abilities and entire consecration to the will of God. For these we must look to our “Spiritual 


” West Points.” 

ey 

er : lias ' : ; 

ne The four theological seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., have given a total 
on of 393 years of efficient service to the Kingdom of God. They have been true to the faith. 
en They have faithfully served God and our own generation. They deserve the interest, 
nn prayers, loyalty, and financial support of every member of the church. 

ng 

bed The military, naval, industrial and scientific development of the nation is marvelous. 
n- Are we thinking straight? Are we planning wisely? Dare we neglect these Schools of 
on the Prophets? 

pit 

_ Hear our military leader as he seeks the rehabilitation of the Empire of Japan: ‘‘The 


problem basically is theological.”’ 


For further information write to our theological seminaries. 


Union Theological Seminary (1812), Richmond 22, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828), Decatur, Ga. 
il Louisville Theological Seminary (1853), Louisville 2, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902), Austin 21, Texas 


] or to 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Christian Higher Education 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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white and colored persons from attend- 
ing, worshipping, or belonging to the 
same local church.”’ The state does have 
restrictions on the teaching of members 
of the two races in the same classroom 
—or under the same roof—even if the 
school concerned is a church school, 


Covington Leaders Seek Ways 
To Improve Law Enforcement 
Ministers and church leaders in Cov- 
ington and Kenton County are fed up 
with having ‘a reputation among 
gamblers of being ‘tolerant’ and ‘lib- 
eral,’’”’ and they are out to organize the 
Christian forces in order to bring about 
a change in the present situation. A 
group went to Louisville recently to 
study the work of that city’s Christian 
Civic League and plans are being made 
now to organize such a league in this 
northern Kentucky area in order ‘to 
get Christian people to the polls and put 
an end to tolerance of gambling and 
vice.” Gambling, juvenile delinquency, 
and other consequences of “lax law en- 
forcement have reached their worst 
point in our history,” these men said, 
pointing out that one Covington law- 
enforcement officer, “though sworn to 
uphold the law, has publicly declared 
he thinks gambling is an asset to our 
community.” The Covington leaders 
read about Louisville’s league in a na- 
tional magazine and said immediately, 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Accred- 
ited. Terminal and transfer courses. Lib- 
eral arts. Music, commercial and fine art. 
One and two-year. secretarial. Small 
classes. Individualized attention. Home- 
like atmosphere. Residence for girls. 
Board and tuition, $394-$401. Scholarships 
available. Catalog P. Frances Stribling, 
Pres. 
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“That’s what we need.” It was agreed 
by everybody in the meeting that the 
important thing is ‘‘getting out the 
Christian vote.” Only 10 or 15 per cent 
of the population goes to the polls, it 
was said. The movement to organize 
the league was taken after a suit charg- 
ing the Commonwealth’s attorney with 
failure to discharge his duties in the en- 
forcement of gambling laws was dis- 
missed by the courts. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Cc. Lloyd Arehart, from Dunbar, W. 
Va., to 3326 W. 64th Place, Chicago 29, 
Ill. 

J. Sherrard Rice, former Navy chap- 
lain now teaching at the Assembly’s 
Training School, has accepted a call to 
the Beverly Hills church, Huntington, 
W. Va., effective in June, just after he 
receives his master’s degree from Prince- 
ton Seminary. Charles A. Logan, present 
Beverly Hills pastor, plans either to re- 
turn to mission service in Japan or to 
build another church in some other city. 
This is the second church he has estab- 
lished and seen well on its way during 
the war years. 

J. Clyde Plexico from Enterprise, Ala., 
to First church, Dalton, Ga. 
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Alex R. Batchelor, director of the 
church’s new department on Negro 
work, will live at 246 Superior §t,, 
Decatur, Ga, 

J. S. Johnson, Francisco, N. C., will] 
become pastor of the Crossnore, N. C,, 
and Hughes churches June 1. 

J. Arthur Sanders, Newland, N. ¢.,, 
on May 1 will become pastor of a group 
of churches in Cocke County, Tenn.— 
Mary Andrews, Smoky Mountain and 
Ebenezer. 

D. B. Gregory, Bluff City, Tenn, 
who has been giving part of his time 
to the Weavers church, will now be the 
full time pastor of the Bluff City church 
(Thomas Memorial). 

Alexander M. Warren, formerly at 
Middletown, N. Y., is temporarily in 
Allendale, S. C. 

T. Frank George from Memphis, 
Tenn., to First church, Henderson, 
Texas, 408 N. High St. 

Edward R. Leyburn from Valdosta, 
Ga., to 1179 Oakdale Road, N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKER 

W. A. Benfield, Jr., vice-president of 
Louisville Seminary, was speaker dur- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week at Louis- 
iana State University recently. 

John F, Anderson, Jr., Tyler, Texas, 
was the speaker at Austin College’s Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week recently. Assist- 
ing as counselors were W. Jack Lewis, 
Austin, Texas, and Mrs. Dayton Castle- 
man, Texarkana. 


CHAPLAINS 
Hal C. Keller has accepted work at 
the Battey state hospital, Rome, Ga. 
Leslie L. O’Connor is to be with the 
Veterans Administration hospital, 
Waco, Texas. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT 

John H. Marion’s ‘Farewell My 
Lovely Magnolias,’’ which appeared in 
the Yale Review last spring, has been 
included in a volume entitled, ‘‘Ameri- 
can Thought, 1947.’ With one article 
under each general heading, Dr. Mar- 
ion’s appears under “Sociology.” This 
was the study on which editorial com- 
ment was made here last summer which 
inspired the widely-discussed Marjorie 
Patterson article on “How Far Can 
Young People Go in Following Christ?” 
and the many letters which followed it. 


DEATHS 

Albert Sidney Maxwell, 64, for many 
years missionary to the Indians in Bra- 
zil, died at Clinton, S. C., February 22. 
For the past six months he had taught 
Spanish at Presbyterian College and 
served as assistant pastor at the Thort- 
well Orphanage church. 

Carleton Emory White, 63, pastor of 
Harmon church, Sykesville, and Roller 
church, Millers, Md., died after an ill- 
ness of two hours, January 19. Before 
going to Maryland Mr. White had served 
the Chase City, Va., church, then the 
Blue Ridge group in Roanoke Presby- 
tery.’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jesus Lays Down His Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 30 


John 18-19. 


(Scripture quotations from the Revised 
Standard Version.) 


The Gospel according to John falls 
naturally into two divisions. In the first 
division (chapters 1-12) Jesus reveals 
his glory unto the Jews. But, though 
he came unto his own, his own received 
him not, In the last days of his life, 
therefore, he turned from the nation 
unto a chosen few, and we have the 
second division (chapters 13-20), in 
which Jesus reveals his glory to the dis- 
ciples. He reveals himself to his dis- 
ciples as he had not to the world (1) in 
the words and actions centering about 
the Lord’s Supper—chapters 13-17, and 
(2) in his death on the cross, followed 
by his resurrection from the dead, chap- 
ters 18-20. We study this week, and 
appropriately, for it is the week before 
Easter, the death of Jesus. 


I. The Arrest, 18:1-14, 


Jesus spent his last evening with the 
disciples in the Upper Room, After he 
had instituted the Lord’s Supper and 
spoken his last words to the disciples, he 
went out into the garden of Gethsemane. 
While he prayed and the disciples slept, 
Judas guided thither a band of soldiers, 
accompanied by the personal represen- 
tatives of the chief priests and the 
Pharisees. They seized Jesus, bound 
him and carried him to Annas to be ex- 
amined. 


Three actors in the drama engage our 
attention. First, Judas (cf. 2, 3, 5b). 
All of the evangelists emphasize that 
Jesus was delivered into the hands of 
his enemies by the treachery of one of 
his own disciples. Judas knew that the 
Garden of Gethsemane was a favorite 
resort of his Master, and thither he led 
a band of soldiers to seize Jesus and to 
lead him away to the Jewish rulers. As 
Dr. C. R. Erdman remarks: ‘‘He is an 
example of many men, who cherish be- 
setting sins, while resisting influences 
which might ennoble and _ transform. 


He loves gold more than he loves his 
Lord.” 


In striking contrast with the ignoble 
spectacle of Judas, is the figure of Jesus. 
What John wishes most to emphasize 
is the fact that Jesus surrendered him- 
self voluntarily into the hands of his 
enemies. He knew of Judas’ plot (13:21- 
27). It would have been easy for him 
to have avoided those who sought him. 
Instead he went into the garden, where 
it Was certain that Judas would look for 
him (18:2). Again, when he heard the 
mob crashing through the brush, instead 


of slipping off in the other direction, he 
went forth to meet them and declared 
his identity unto them, even though he 
knew what the inevitable outcome would 
be (18:4-5). The soldiers hung back. 
It may be because there were some who 
had been sent to take him on that for- 
mer occasion (7:45-46). No one wished 
to be the first to lay hands on him, In- 
deed, those in the front rank recoiled 
backwards and some stumbled and fell. 
Jesus could probably have overawed 
them; but instead he declared his iden- 
tity a second time and encouraged them 
to proceed with the arrest (18:8). 


The third figure to play a prominent 
part in the drama is Peter. He must 
have recognized that it was utterly im- 
possible to resist the soldiers with force, 
yet he struck out with his sword; be- 
cause his aim was poor, or because his 
intended victim was agile, or not quite 
agile enough, he only sliced off an ear. 
Peter’s impulsive action demonstrates 
his loyalty and devotion, but not his 
wisdom. It could not help his Master, 
but could only compromise his cause by 
giving countenance to the _ possible 
charge of political insurrection, Jesus 
commanded his over-zealous disciple to 
replace his sword in its sheath. Re- 
covering from their confusion, the 
soldiers bound Jesus and carried him 
away. “The slave’s name,’ John re- 
minds us, ‘“‘was Malchus.’”’ We cannot 
see why he should have mentioned his 
name unless later he became himself a 
follower of Christ. We wonder if it was 
Christ’s sympathy that won him. We 
can be sure it was not Peter’s sword. 


II. The Examination before Annas, 
18:15-27. 


Jesus was taken first to Annas for a 
preliminary examination. Annas had 
been deposed from the office of high 
priest, but he was the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, the present occupant of the 
office, and still the most influential man 
in the priestly party. After Annas had 
questioned him, he was taken before the 
Sanhedrim, presided over by Caiaphas. 
This court finally condemned him to 
death because he acknowledged that he 
was the Son of God, In the morning the 
court was formally convened (the night 
session previously mentioned was con- 
trary to the law) and the sentence of 
death formally confirmed. There were 
thus three Jewish ‘trials. John men- 
tions only the first, the private examina- 
tion before Annas. 

He emphasize two things, and first the 
self-possession of Jesus. Annas ques- 


13 
tioned Jesus regarding his disciples and 
his teaching, seeking to discover some 
valid accusation which might be brought 
against him. Jesus replied that there 
was nothing more to tell than what he 
had frequently and publicly proclaimed. 
One of the officers standing by, there- 
upon struck him in the face. An in- 
vestigating committee reported recently 
that this method of breaking down a 
prisoner’s reserve is commonly employed 
today by the American police. It is a 
part of the “third degree.” John’s blood 
must have boiled as he saw his Master 
struck by a servant. The calmness and 
reasonableness of Jesus’ reply so im- 
pressed him that in his old age Jesus’ 
very words remained printed in his 
memory. 


He also recalled Peter’s denial. -He 
was justified in telling the story be- 
cause Peter himself had published it to 
the world and had now suffered a 
martyr’s death. But how weak his faith 
was then, He saw Jesus helpless in the 
hands of his enemies, his hope of a 
high place in the Kingdom was crumbl- 
ing about him, and when he was ques- 
tioned by the servants of the high priest 
he would not admit that he was one of 
“this man’s” disciples. 


Ill. The Trial before Pilate, 
18: 28-19:16. 


There was three Roman “trials,” just 
as there were three Jewish trials. The 
Sanhedrin had sent Jesus to Pilate’s 
court, because it was necessary for him 
to confirm the death sentence. Pilate, 
convincing himself of Jesus’ innocence, 
unwilling therefore to condemn him to 
death, yet fearing to oppose the wishes 
of the Jews, sent Jesus to Herod, the 
tetrarch of Galilee, who happened to be 
in Jerusalem attending the feast. Herod 
made sport of the prisoner, whom he 
had long wished to see, but sent him 
back to Pilate for the final decision. 
Pilate was at last compelled by the Jews 
to confirm the death sentence and to 
hand him over to be crucified. 


John, telling the story many years 
later, thinks of the human actors in 
that fateful drama, He thinks of the 
Jews. Their religion would not allow 
them to enter Pilate’s palace. It meant 
ceremonial defilement (18:28), but they 
were determined to have the blood of 
an innocent man, terribly determined. 
They goaded Pilate to a decision. To do 
so, they denied their national aspira- 
tions, their religious hopes, crying, ‘““‘We 
have no king but Caesar.” 

He thinks of Pilate, unwilling to con- 
demn an innocent man, yet too weak to 
stand out against the Jews; beginning 
with a proffered compromise (cf. 18:38b 
—19:4), ending with ignominious sur- 
render, And then he thinks of Jesus, 
calm of mind, at peace with God. 

At the outset of the trial Pilate had 
asked in amazement, ‘Are you (i. e., do 
you claim to be) the king of the Jews?” 
And Jesus explained that his kingdom 
was Not of this world. It was a spiritual 
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kingdom he had come to establish. 


Pilate interrupted, ‘‘So you are a king?”’ 
Jesus replied, ‘“‘You say that I am king. 
For this I was born, and for this I have 
come into the world, to bear witness to 
the truth. Every one who is of the 
truth hears my voice.’’ Pilate’s deal- 
ings with men, the compromises forced 
upon him, the readiness of other men 
to compromise, had made him sceptical. 
There was no truth, no absolute stand- 
dards calling for men’s highest alle- 
giance. Convinced now that Jesus was 
a harmless fanatic, he sought to release 
him. 

Perceiving that it was the priests who 
were urging Jesus’ death, he suggested 
to the people that they ask for Jesus’ 
release, according to the custom which 
allowed them to make one such request 
during the Passover. But the mob, in- 
cited by their spiritual leaders, asked 
instead for the release of a Jewish na- 
tionalist named Barabbas. Seeing that 
the people also had turned against Jesus, 
Pilate ordered the prisoner to be 
scourged. “The victim of this severe 
punishment was bound in a stooping 
attitude to a low column and beaten 
with rods or scourged with whips, the 
thongs of which were weighted with 
lead and studded with sharp pieces of 
bone, so that frightful laceration fol- 
lowed each stroke.’”’ When the scourg- 
ing was ended, Pilate had him brought 
before the people, wearing a crown of 
thorns, and the purple robe in which the 
soldiers had mocked him. “Here is the 
man,” he said. He hoped the piteous 
spectacle would soften the hearts of the 
populace, but it only whetted their 
cruelty. ‘“‘Crucify him,” they cried, 
“crucify him.” 

Pilate again sought to question Jesus, 
but the prisoner would not reply (a 
silent judgment of the judge who was 
afraid to act according to his convic- 
tions). ‘You will not speak to me?” 
Pilate asked in amazement. “Do you 
not know that I have power to release 
you and power to crucify you?” Jesus 
replied, “You would have no power 
over me unless it had been given you 
from above.” Here we find the secret 
of Jesus’ calm. He was confident that 
his death was the Father’s will. He had 
prayed in the garden, ‘‘Not my will, but 
thine be done.”’ 

Pilate was more determined now to 
release him, but the mob howled, “If you 
release this man, you are not Caesar’s 
friend; everyone who makes himself a 
king sets himself against Caesar.” 
Pilate knew that if he released Jesus he 
would be accused in Rome of disloyalty 
to the emperor, the most dangerous 
charge that could be made against a 
government official. His job would be 
jeopardized. It would be better, he 
concluded, to sacrifice Jesus, only a Jew 
after all, a harmless fanatic, repudiated 
by his own people. A man must live, 
and what difference did it make, the 
death of one Jew—so he argued. And 
so he delivered him unto them to be 
crucified. 
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IV. The Crucifixion, 19:17-37. 

Death by crucifixion is one of the 
cruelest deaths ever invented by man. 
The victim “was laid upon a cross, two 
beams of wood nailed together cross- 
wise, his arms stretched out upon the 
cross beam, and large iron spikes were 
ruthlessly driven through hands and 
feet into the solid wood behind. The 
cross bearing its victim was then raised 
upright and dropped into the hole dug 
for it with a violent jolt. Hanging on 
four great gaping wounds, naked under 
a blazing sun, torn and bleeding, with 
wounds inflamed, every nerve quivering 
and writhing with pain, the sufferer en- 
dured mortal agony for one, two, or even 
three days, before death mercifully put 
an end to the scene. And through it all 
the soldiers and rabble mocked and 
jeered and tormented the wretched crea- 
ture, even spitting upon him and 
brutally striking him as they passed by.”’ 

As John tells the story, he adds a few 
details which the other evangelists had 
omitted, and emphasizes with them a 
few salient features of the scene. He 
recalls that Jesus bore his own cross to 
the place of execution, an added torment 
to a man, whose back had been torn by 
the lash; that Pilate mocked the Jews 
by writing in three languages above his 
head, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, the king of 
the Jews.’’ His refusal to amend the 
title illustrates the petulance of a feeble 
man. A coward in great matters, he 
asserts himself in the small. John re- 
calls further that the soldiers, callous 
to the suffering of the man whom they 
nailed to the cross, divided his garments 
among them—his garments, which were 
the only earthly possessions he had left; 
that, at last, a few of his friends ven- 
tured near the cross to comfort Jesus 
by their presence. There were only a 
few of them, mostly women, including 
his mother—we would have known she 
was there, even if we had not been told. 
“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
I know whose love would follow me 
still, mother o’ mine, mother o’ mine.” 


And Mary stood beside the cross! Her 
soul 

Pierced with the selfsame wound that 
rent his side 

Who hung thereon. 
as he died— 

Her son! Saw him paying the cruel toll 

Exacted by the law, and unbelief, 

Since he their evil will had dared defy. 

There stood the mother helpless in her 
grief, 

Beside the cross, and saw her firstborn 
die! 


She watched him 


How many mothers in how many lands 

Have bowed with Mary in her agony, 

In silence borne the wrath of war’s com- 
mands, 

Whose every hill is made a Calvary! 


O pity, Lord, these mothers of the slain, 
And grant their dead shall not have died 
in vain. 


—CLYDE McGEE. 


Other women beside the cross were 
his Mother’s sister, and Mary, the wife 
of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene, from 
whom Jesus had cast the seven demons, 
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and that disciple whom Jesus loved. The 
other disciples, we read elsewhere, stood 
a long way off, afraid to venture near 
the cross. 

John recalls some of the words that 
Jesus spoke as he hung there on the 
cross. Even in his intense agony, he 
thought of his mother. ‘“‘Woman (the 
common expression of that day, used 
where we would say ‘Mother’), behold 
thy son.” And so he entrusted her to 
the care of his beloved disciple. Only 
when that was attended to was he 
free to attend to his own sensations, “] 
thirst.”” Parching thirst was one of the 
aggravations of crucifixion. Then with 
a note of triumph, of deep satisfaction 
for work completed, ‘‘It is finished.” 

One further fact John recalls. The 
Jews were not willing for the bodies to 
remain on the crosses over the Passover. 
The feast would be defiled. The soldiers 
came therefore to dispatch their victims 
and to take them down, Jesus they 
found already dead, but one of them to 
make sure, thrust his spear into his side, 


V. The Burial, 19:38-47. 


If left alone the soldiers would have 
cast the three bodies together into some 
pit of refuse. Loving friends, however, 
removed the body of Jesus and put it 
into a new tomb in a garden. John is 
particularly interested in the persons 
who rendered this last service to the 
Lord. One was Joseph of Arimathea, 
a disciple of Jesus, but heretofore a 
secret believer because of his fear of the 
Jews. The other was Nicodemus who 
first came to Jesus timidly by night. 
These two Jewish aristocrats could no 
longer conceal their love. The death of 
Jesus was a magnet greater even than 
his life. 


Application of the Lesson 


Why did not Jesus seek to save him- 
self? What made him willing to give 


his life? Why did Judas betray Jesus? 
Are men today controlled by the same 
motives? Illustrate. Do Christians 
ever make the mistake of defending 
Christ by improper methods? How? 

Is it possible or wise for a Christian 
to meet imposition in the spirit of Jesus? 
When? Is our faith ever put to a sud- 
den test, like Peter’s? How may 4 
Christian deny his Lord today? 

Pilate was a government official con- 
cerned with saving his job. He sacrificed 
a Jewish peasant (as he thought) to 
satisfy his constituency and hold his 
position. What ought he to have done? 
Do men face similar temptations today? 
Specify? What ought an officeholder do 
today (or a newspaper editor or 4 
preacher), if following his convictions 
means loss of popularity, the possible 
loss of his job? Should a legislator vote 
according to his own convictions or ac- 
cording to the desire of his constituents? 

Why is so much made of the cross in 
our Christian theology and faith and 
life? What does the death of Jesus meat 
to us? According to Dr. Snowden: “It 
is the fullest revelation and proof of the 
great truths of the gospel. In the pres- 
ence of this cross only can we know 
God: how absolute is his justice and how 
great is his mercy and love. In the pres 
ence of the cross only can we know 
man: how deep is his sin and how high 
is his worth. Only in its light can we 
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read the full meaning of sin and death, 
and of obedience and holiness. Only at 
its foot can we see how deep is hell and 
how high is heaven. The justice of God, 
the love of Christ, the sinfulness of 
earth, the holiness of heaven, all these 
were gloriously manifested when on 
that green hill far away the dear Lord 
was crucified.” What is meant by 
crucifying the ‘“‘Son of God afresh’’?— 
Heb. 6:6. In what sense are we to fill 
up the afflictions of Christ?—Col. 1:24. 
What does it mean to take up one’s 
cross and follow Jesus? 

The action of Joseph and of Nicode- 
mus, writes Dr. Erdman, ‘may have 
been deeds of courage and love; but they 
came too late; not too late to be of pos- 
sible service to the cause of Christ, but 
too late to give satisfaction to the men 
who remembered with poignant regret 
what they might have been and might 
have done.’”’ Is this true? Certainly 
we will agree with the statement that 
follows: ‘‘Jesus does not call us to be 
secret disciples but openly to take up 
the cross and follow him. “In what 
ways are men tempteu today to be secret 
followers of Jesus? Is it possible to 
make up for lost opportunities of serv- 
ice? 





THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Francis Bacon begins his essay on 
truth as follows: What is truth? said 
jesting Pilate.” 

Pilate may have had his tongue in 
his cheek when he asked this question, 
but this does not seem necessarily to be 
the right interpretation, Is it any less 
likely that Pilate sincerely sought the 
truth but was incapable of recognizing 
it when confronted with it? Rational- 
ism does not of itself entail discernment. 

When we use the expression, ‘‘cast- 
ing pearls before swine,’ we do not 
know whether swine are interested in 
pearls or not. It makes little difference, 
for whatever the attitude of the swine 
may be, the fact remains that they do 
not have the capacity of recognizing 
pearls and estimating their value. 

Truth in the absolute sense of the 
word is valueless unless it is applied. 
Most of the great discoveries and inven- 
tions of the last five hundred years have 
come from some individual’s patient ob- 
servation, testing, and application of 
simple phenomena equally apparent to 
other people if they had noticed them or 
had had the ability to evaluate them, 

Whether Pilate was jesting or serious, 
he missed the boat. Spiritually, as well 
as physically, we are all in danger of 
missing those truths which we are con- 
Stantly seeking. All of us need to pray 
that the Holy Ghost will open our eyes 
to those great truths made manifest 


through the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 


¢ EDITORS’ NOTE—With this con- 
tribution Professor McCutchan (English 
at Queens) brings to a close his series 
of interesting comments on the weekly 
lesson. We are deeply grateful for his 
splendid help. At some time in the 
future, when our expansion plans are 
realized, we may be able to provide vari- 
ous side-lights on the exposition. 
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BOOK SECTION 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION AND 
LIFE. By Anton T. Boisen. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville and New 
York. 159 pp., $1.50. 

Here is a manual for counselors, with 
outlines for the cooperative study of 
personal experiences in social situa- 
tions. The problem of these outlines 
is not primarily to impart information 
but to guide in social and religious ex- 
plorations; not to tell the counselor 
what to think about the matters treated, 
but to help him gather facts upon which 
to base his own judgments. One of the 
most valuable features of this volume 
is the last chapter, which contains sug- 
gested readings for those who want to 
pursue any of the topics touched upon 
in these outlines. The author of this 
book is eminently qualified for his task 
as a guide to those who do much per- 
sonal counseling. He is recognized as 
having been largely responsible for the 
inauguration of the plan of clinical 
training of theological students. He 
is a master of modern psychology and 
now serves as educational consultant to 
the National Council for Clinical Train- 
ing, which has provided over eight hun- 
dred ministerial students with clinical 
experience in correctional institutions, 
as well as in general hospitals. 


WALLACE M. ALSTON. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Of Guilt and Hope. Three sermons by 
Martin Neimoeller and the interview 
(without credit) of former Chaplain Ben 
L. Rose which appeared first in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. 79 pp., $2.00. 

Life’s Extras. By Archibald Rutledge. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 60 pp., 
$1. New edition of an old favorite. 
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Laws of the Spiritual Life. By Charles 
Edwin Schofield. The Upper Room, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 87 pages, paper; 35 cents. 
A devotional study of some of the basic 
principles of persona] religious living. 


Photography for All. By Duane Fea- 
therstonbaugh. Party Games for All 
Everyday Handbook Series, Barnes & No- 
ble, New York. 75 cents each. 

Billy Bates. By Mabel Garrett Wagner. 
Friendship Press, New York, 56 pp., 50 
cents. 

Let’s Get Together. Stories by Frances 
Nall. Friendship Press, New York. 24 pp., 
25 cents. 

The Modern Wonder Book of the Afr. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 316 
pp., $2.50. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Everett 
Shinn. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
Illustrated edition. $2.00. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 


Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 


quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 








Richmond—Phone 38-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 


Write us for 
Information 
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1F YOU CAR ARE WAR 


Oe RELIEF 
ee APPEAL 


cS 1947-1948 


OF THE 


Presbyterian Church, U. 5. 


Easter Sunday, 
April 6, 1947 


GOAL $600,000 


Your contribution will purchase food, clothing, medicine and 


other material aid. It will help rehabilitate Protestant churches 
and missions. 


Gifts will be distributed according to the following percentages: 


Church World Service, Inc., for: 

Relief and Reconstruction in Europe . 

Relief and Reconstruction in Asia 
International Missionary Council (Orphaned Missions) 
American Bible Society (Bibles for war ravaged lands) 


Contingent Fund (Including minor causes) 


Send contributions through your local Church Treasurer to: 


REV. E. C. SCOTT, Treasurer, War Relief Appeal 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


Liserty BAnxK Buripinc, DALLAs 1, TEXAS 











